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The influence of social capital on an individual’s educational achieve¬ 
ments is the subject of numerous scientific papers. Research on social 
capital is most frequently based on Coleman’s (1988) or Bourdieu’s 
(1986) theories of capital, which are related to different paradigms of so¬ 
cial theory: whereas Coleman’s approach has its roots in structural func¬ 
tionalism, Bourdieu’s approach contains elements of conflict theory. A 
number of authors, starting with Bourdieu, attempt to explain and prove 
that, when connected with the education of individuals, the activity of 
social capital facilitates social reproduction. Other authors support the 
notion that social capital is, in fact, a powerful weapon that encourages 
social mobility. A third group of researchers emphasise that neither of 
these approaches in isolation can entirety explain the influences of so¬ 
cial capital on an individual’s education (Ho, 2003). The present paper 
offers a review of research focusing on the influences of social capital on 
educational achievements, while outlining the fundamental differences 
between the two theoretical approaches that are most frequently used 
for research of this topic. The aim of the paper is to explain the influ¬ 
ence of social capital on an individual’s educational achievements under 
Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s theoretical concepts, and to establish whether 
combining the approaches is possible. The conclusion and arguments 
show that it is legitimate to use all three theoretical approaches. 
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Socialni kapital in izobrazevalni dosezki: 
Coleman : Bourdieu 


Silvia Rogosic in Branislava Baranovic 


Vpliv socialnega kapitala na izobrazevalne dosezke posameznikov je 
predmet stevilnih znanstvenih prispevkov. Raziskave o socialnem kapi- 
talu najpogosteje temeljijo na Colemanovi (1988) ali Bourdieujevi (1986) 
teoriji kapitala, ki sta povezani z razlicnima paradigmama socialne te- 
orije: Colemanov pristop ima korenine v strukturnem funkcionalizmu, 
Bourdieujev pristop pa vsebuje elemente konfliktne teorije. Veliko av- 
torjev, zacensi z Bourdieujem, skusa pojasniti in dokazati, da - kadar je 
socialni kapital povezan z izobrazbo posameznikov - aktivnost social¬ 
nega kapitala pospesuje socialno reprodukcijo. Drugi avtorji podpirajo 
idejo, da je socialni kapital pravzapravmocno orozje, ki spodbuja social¬ 
no mobilnost. Tretja skupina raziskovalcev poudarja, da nobeden izmed 
teh pristopov sam zase ne more v celoti pojasniti vpliva socialnega ka¬ 
pitala na izobrazbo posameznikov (Ho, 2003). Prispevek nudi pregled 
raziskav, ki se osredinjajo na vpliv socialnega kapitala na izobrazevalne 
dosezke, s tern da poudarja osnovne razlike med dvema teoreticnima 
pristopoma, ki sta najpogosteje uporabljena pri raziskavah na to temo. 
Namen prispevka je pojasniti vpliv socialnega kapitala na izobrazevalne 
dosezke posameznikov s pomocjo Bourdieujevega in Colemanovega 
teoretskega koncepta in ugotoviti, ali je kombinacija pristopov mogoca. 
Zakljucki in argumenti kazejo, da je mogoce uporabiti vse tri teoretske 
pristope. 

Kljucne besede: Coleman, Bourdieu, socialni kapital, teorija socialne 
reprodukcije, teorija socialne mobilnosti 
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Introduction 

The theory of social capital is one of the most influential and most popu¬ 
lar theories to emerge in social sciences over the last two decades (Adler & 
Kwon, 2002; Coleman, 1988; Fukuyama, 2000; Putnam, 1993; Woolcock, 1998). 
The popularity of the concept of social capital is a result of attempts to accentu¬ 
ate the value of social relations in political debates, to re-establish the normative 
dimension as a subject of social analyses, and to create concepts that reflect 
the complexity and interrelatedness of appearances in the real world (Schuller, 
Baron & Field, 2000). 

The theory of social capital views capital as the resources contained in 
social relations. Lin (1999) states that the notion of social capital has a very 
simple and clear meaning - investing in social relationships with expected ben¬ 
efits - and emphasises that this definition is in line with other definitions that 
have contributed to debates on social capital (Bourdieu, 1986; Coleman, 1988; 
Coleman, 1990; Erickson, 1996; Flap, 1994; Portes, 1998; Putnam, 1993). 

One of the first authors to emphasise the relationship between life suc¬ 
cesses and various forms of capital was economist Loury (1977), who claimed 
that the quantity of resources we can invest in our development (i.e., level of 
education) depends significantly on our social background. 

The concept of social capital serves to explain the influence of social 
position on the development of human capital (which is measured by the lev¬ 
el of education). Social capital is researched within the framework of differ¬ 
ent approaches, thus resulting in the emergence of numerous conceptual and 
methodological issues: the coherence and uniqueness of concepts, its analytical 
validity and heuristic usefulness, operational issues with respect to issues of 
social confrontations and social exclusion, its political and social implications, 
etc. (Baron, Field & Schuller, 2000). Some of these issues emerged among re¬ 
searchers who linked social capital with an individual’s educational achieve¬ 
ments (grade point averages at various school levels, grade retention, drop-out 
rate, enrolment in secondary school, college enrolment, graduation, duration 
of studies, etc.). Given that all forms of capital are actually resources that can 
be used to achieve various goals, the ways in which various forms of capital are 
related to attaining particular educational aims are also researched. 

Research to date indicates that educational achievements of individuals 
are related to various forms of capital that an individual possess (or does not 
possess): social, economic and cultural capital (Coleman, 1988; 1982; Doolan, 
2009; Eng, 2009; Sullivan, 2001). Individuals who have more access to these 
forms of capital demonstrate greater educational achievements (Pishghadam 
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& Zabihi, 2011). A large number of scientific papers emphasise, in particular, 
the significance of the relationship between social capital and the educational 
achievements of an individual (Parcel & Dufur, 2001; Pishghadam & Zabihi, 
2011; White & Glick, 2000). Differences in educational success can be attributed 
to different levels of existing social capital, which is produced in the networks 
and connections of families that the school serves. For instance, social capital 
supports educational success in the form of appropriate school climate and the 
values that motivate students to achieve higher goals (Acar, 2011). The student’s 
development is strongly shaped by social capital in the school, community and 
family (Acar, 2011). Furthermore, social capital positively affects educational 
achievement and, consequently, students’ behaviour and development: it re¬ 
duces drop-out rates and increases graduation rates (Israel et al., 2001) and col¬ 
lege enrolment (Yan, 1999), as well as positively affecting achievements in tests 
(Sun, 1999). 

Research on the link between social capital and educational achieve¬ 
ments mostly emerges from either Coleman’s (1988) or Bourdieu’s (1986) theo¬ 
retical foundations. A number of authors base their research on interpretations 
and outcomes that are a combination of both of these approaches (Flo, 2003; 
Pishghadam & Zabihi, 2011); however, such authors are often criticised for not 
taking into account the fact that the two concepts of social capital are related to 
entirely different paradigms of social theory (Pusztai, 2014). As such, these ap¬ 
proaches are subject of numerous criticisms, and the question arises as to which 
approach to use in which situations/contexts. 

The aim of the present paper is to explain the impact of social capital on 
the educational achievements of individuals through Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s 
theoretical frameworks, and to establish whether combining the approaches is 
possible. The methodology of the study is based on an analysis and comparison 
of existing theoretical and research findings (relying on Bourdieu’s, Coleman’s 
or a combined conceptual framework) that examine the links between social 
capital and educational achievement. 

Coleman’s concept of social capital 

For Coleman (1990), social capital is a mode of social structure that eases 
the activity of an individual in a structured context. Whether a particular kind 
of social structure represents social capital, however, depends on whether its 
function serves the individual involved in a particular action. Coleman’s analy¬ 
sis starts with a critique of the dominant theory of social capital in the sphere of 
an individual’s decision-making, as, in his opinion, social capital has a stronger 
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influence on an individual’s education and is more evenly distributed than oth¬ 
er types of capital in society (financial and human) (Golubovic & Golubovic, 
2007). The theory of rational choice, whose fundamental conceptual means is 
social capital, emphasises the fact that the agent acts based on rational thought, 
i.e., employs optimisation (Coleman & Fararo, 1992). Optimisation is mani¬ 
fested in maximising the usefulness of a particular action or minimising impo¬ 
sition in a particular action and similar. The action is compared to its expected 
outcomes by the agents themselves, and it is assumed that agents will select 
actions that have the best outcome. The theory of rational choice views social 
capital as a promoter of individual action that can result in social mobility. In¬ 
dividuals invest in their relationships with others assuming that they will also 
benefit from such investments. In the end, individuals calculate and determine 
which actions they will take with respect to the quality and quantity of the so¬ 
cial relationships in which they are involved. 

Followers of Coleman’s tradition operationalise social capital by high¬ 
lighting the social capital available within the family (which implies the quality 
of family relationships and the family structure), as well as the social capital of 
the community (the quality of relationships between members of the commu¬ 
nity; in some cases, authors also take structure into consideration). At the same 
time, the framework of rational choice theory explains ways in which social 
capital promotes social mobility (Miekiewicz et al., 2ori). Coleman’s under¬ 
standing of social capital (2988) surpasses the boundaries of individual social 
capital and becomes a characteristic of the community (institution, organisa¬ 
tion). In this way, social capital can be measured on the level of educational 
institutions (e.g., schools, universities). This form of social capital, according to 
Coleman (1993), involves a network of all of the individuals who are members 
of particular organisations. Schaefer-McDaniel (2004), for example, state that 
an analysis of the social capital of a school should encompass relationships be¬ 
tween all subjects in the school context, making social capital a characteristic 
of the entire organisation, whereby the power of its actions is closely related to 
how closed the network is. Coleman (2990) uses the term network closure in 
order to describe an enclosed circle of acquaintances, i.e., a network consist¬ 
ing of persons who know each other and interact. Obligations and expecta¬ 
tions, exchange of information, norms and sanctions, and the relationship with 
authority, all of which Coleman considers aspects of the social capital of the 
community, are more apparent if the network is closed. The social capital of 
the community can be used by individuals in an attempt to achieve personal 
goals. However, organisational social capital does not only contribute to the 
achievement of personal goals, but also to the achievement of the goals of the 
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organisation itself (Fukuyama, 1995), as it influences the organisation’s efficien¬ 
cy and provides future members of the organisation (e.g., students) with access 
to its social capital resources. 

Research in the area of the sociology of education mostly relies on 
Coleman’s conceptual framework (Dika & Singh, 2002). In his own research 
(1986, 1987, 1988), Coleman primarily focused on researching the educational 
achievements of underprivileged students. This research focused on relation¬ 
ships between the family and the community through which it became pos¬ 
sible to explain the higher educational achievements of students based on ex¬ 
pected achievements with respect to their socioeconomic status (Miekiewicz et 
al., 2011). Hoffer’s research (1986, according to Coleman, 1988) has shown that 
the drop-out rate of high-school students from families with both parents, a 
maximum of two children and high maternal expectations of the child (higher 
education) is 8.1%. The school drop-out rate increases to 30.6% for students 
from one-parent families with four children and no maternal expectations 
that the child will enter higher education (Hoffer, 1986 according to Coleman, 
1988). Coleman and Hoffer (1987) conducted research on differences between 
the educational achievements of students who attended public high schools 
(893 schools), catholic schools (84 schools) and other private schools (27). The 
drop-out rate between the second and final years of education were the small¬ 
est in catholic schools (3.4%), followed by other private schools (11.7%), while 
the highest rates were observed in public schools (Coleman & Hoffer, 1987). 
The research showed that the educational achievements of students in catholic 
schools were not determined by their socioeconomic status or religious affili¬ 
ation, but were significantly related to the characteristics of catholic schools, 
which nurture a feeling of community cohesion in which both adults and chil¬ 
dren are involved (Coleman & Hoffer, 1987). 

Coleman’s concept of social capital became one of the most frequently 
used concepts in the area of social sciences, but it was also a target of fierce 
criticism. His arguments were considered tautological and circular: it seemed 
that social capital existed solely if it had a positive effect on outcomes on the 
community level. Consequences and causes are not adequately differentiated 
(Durlauf 1999). Some authors (e.g., Rose 2000) have attempted to establish a 
causal relationship, but these results, too, are far from conclusive. The afore¬ 
mentioned circularity also relates to Coleman’s failure to offer any systematic 
explanation of the differences between the agent’s desire for commitment (to 
enter into a relationship) and his/her ability to do so (Portes, 1998). Instead, in¬ 
equalities in achievements, which are present at every level of the social struc¬ 
ture, are ascribed to structural dysfunctions such as the relative limitation of 
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network (relationship) closure and its consequences: the lack of norms pro¬ 
duced by social capital. Adler and Kwon (2002) state that network closure is not 
indispensable for the functioning of social capital, while Lin (2001) claims that 
network closure should be insisted on only when achieving the specified aims 
of an individual. When individuals aspire to maintaining/preserving specific 
social relationships, closing the network is relevant; however, when agents seek 
and aspire to obtain resources of social capital, they require relationships with 
other agents, in which case closing the network is not relevant. Burt (1992) con¬ 
cluded that a lean network with few excessive ties often provides greater social 
capital benefits. Network closure can negatively influence external efficiency: 
it can result in distrust outside the group (Fukuyama, 2001). Moreover, Portes 
(1998) points out that Coleman does not take into consideration the existence 
of negative social capital, which can be manifested in the norms and relation¬ 
ships of particular clans whose activities are illegal. Foley and Edwards (1999) 
reviewed 45 recent articles reporting empirical research employing the concept 
of social capital and concluded that social capital depends on the social context 
making such capital specific with respect to context. Given that social capital is 
context dependent, social resources are not justly and evenly distributed, which 
is something Coleman fails to address. Shucksmith (2000) rejects the notion 
that social capital is a common benefit and claims that viewing social capital 
as a common benefit conceals inherent social inequalities, as resources are ap¬ 
proached and possessed depending on the social and cultural capital that we 
already possess. 

Coleman’s critics above all resent his neglect of the differences in the so¬ 
cial (i.e., status) positions of an individual. Flowever, in Coleman’s studies, par¬ 
ticularly is his report of 1966, the role of socioeconomic status in an individual’s 
education is not denied; in fact, it is emphasised. Israel, Beaulieu and Flartless, 
(2001), who follow Coleman’s example of the conceptualisation of social capital, 
point out that a higher level of parental education and higher economic capital 
of a family contribute to better educational achievements. We conclude that, 
although supporters of Coleman’s approach do not ignore social inequalities 
in their research, they do not have a handhold in Coleman’s theory to explain 
the differences in educational achievements that arise due to social differences, 
i.e., differences in socioeconomic status. Flowever, Coleman’s followers do rec¬ 
ognise the enormous power of social capital in cases where individuals of the 
same socioeconomic status display different educational achievements: those 
with richer social capital demonstrate better educational achievements (Ade- 
dokun, 2007; Khattab, 2003). Khattab (2003), for example, concludes that, de¬ 
spite being an underprivileged minority with lower socioeconomic status in 
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Israeli society, Palestine students have high educational aspirations largely as a 
result of possessing high social capital. Research of this type manages to justify 
the characteristics of the theory of rational actions (Dyk & Wilson, 1999; Lopez, 
1996; Smith, Beaulieu & Israel, 1992; White & Glick, 2000). 

There is, however, research with contrary findings. For instance, re¬ 
search by McNeal (1999) established that social capital within a family (parental 
involvement in a child’s education) is positively related to behaviour and educa¬ 
tional achievements of traditionally privileged high-school students, while the 
relationship between social capital and educational achievements as well as be¬ 
haviour in children with lower socioeconomic status was significantly smaller. 
McNeal’s findings (1999) could be a result of the quality of parental engagement 
(parents with a higher education have a more efficient approach in terms of 
education) or of school employees treating children with lower socioeconomic 
status differently; neither explanation, however, supports concepts from the 
theory of rational action. Furthermore, in the aforementioned research (Mc¬ 
Neal, 1999), parental and teacher interaction did not prove to be significant for 
educational achievements and student behaviour. 

A far greater number of studies relying on Coleman’s concept of social 
capital have, however, confirmed the role of social capital in establishing social 
mobility (Lopez, 1996; Morgan & Sorenson, 1999; Sun, 1998; Sun, 1999 accord¬ 
ing to the research review, Dika, 2003). Dika & Singh (2002) report that Cole¬ 
man’s concept of social capital was investigated using quantitative analysis and 
nationally representative samples by the majority of researchers (e.g., Dyk & 
Wilson, 1999; Hofferth, Boisjoly & Duncan, 1998; Lopez, 1996; Morrow, 2001; 
Muller, 2001; Muller & Ellison, 2001; Parcel & Dufur, 2001; Yan, 1999 according 
to research review, Dika & Singh, 2002). This is confirmed by the fact that Cole¬ 
man himself, along with his associates (1966), published one of the most com¬ 
prehensive statistical reports on the influence of social capital on high-school 
education, which is based on a nationally representative sample (NELS). How¬ 
ever, a far smaller number of studies (e.g., Bianchi & Robinson, 1997; Fritche; 
1999; Kahne & Bailey, 1999; Laureu & Horvat, 1999 according to the research 
review by Dika & Singh, 2002) of a qualitative type and following Coleman’s 
example actually investigated the relationship between social capital and the 
educational achievements of an individual. Nonetheless, over the past decade, 
such studies have become more frequent (e.g.. Harper & Griffin, 2011; Palmer & 
Dancy, 2008; Palmer & Gasman, 2008; Richardson, 2009) and largely confirm 
positive relationships between social capital and educational achievements. 
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Bourdieu’s concept of social capital 

For Bourdieu (1986), social capital is the aggregate of current or poten¬ 
tial resources related to existing, permanent networks, which can be based, to 
a greater or lesser extent, on institutionalised relationships of interpersonal re¬ 
spect and acceptance. An individual can use relationships with other individu¬ 
als in order to achieve a goal, e.g., an educational goal. Bourdieu’s analysis of 
social capital and its influence on educational achievements cannot be under¬ 
stood without his broader theory of capitals (which encompasses cultural and 
economic capital) as well as the concept of field and habitus. In Bourdieu’s theo¬ 
ry, the foundation of all capitals is economic capital, as a cause and consequence 
of possessing social and cultural capital. Bourdieu also claims that possession 
of and access to capitals is unevenly distributed in society (Bourdieu, 1986). 
His theory of social reproduction, which centres on economic and symbolic 
(cultural and social) capital, holds that the actions of an individual are largely 
determined by external factors, i.e., socioeconomic status. This theory is there¬ 
fore far more pessimistic in character than that of Coleman, where the power of 
the individual and his/her action is significantly conditioned by social factors, 
and social capital mostly serves in the transfer of cultural and economic capital 
from generation to generation, thus contributing to the reproduction of the 
existing social order. As for Bourdieu’s concepts of fields and habitus, they are, 
with some distinctions, most similar to Goffman’s dramaturgical theory (1959), 
in which the field is represented by a play area (stage) where the battle between 
agents takes place: between dominant and subordinate, founded on the com¬ 
mon, tacit acceptance of the interests characteristic of each field, e.g., academic 
interests. In defining habitus, Bourdieu states that it is: “... society embedded 
in a body, a biological individual...” (Bourdieu, 1990, p. 63). Individuals of var¬ 
ied habitus (internal representations of an individual and his/her social back¬ 
ground) engage in various battles on different fields. Such concepts provide 
an explanation not only of the vertical but also of the horizontal differences 
between individuals, and therefore their differences in the possession of social 
capital. However, a large number of the studies that have followed Bourdieu’s 
approach include various forms of capital in their studies while overlooking 
the concepts of habitus and field, which could account for horizontal differ¬ 
ences in the educational achievements of an individual (e.g., Fan, 2014; Hou, 
Li & Zheng, 2008). In the desire to prove his theory, Bourdieu also conducted 
empirical research (1984, 1988, 1990) by which he justified his analytical in¬ 
strument. Authors who follow Bourdieu’s tradition research social capital that 
is available to an individual outside the family (rooted in relationships with 
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friends, acquaintances, parents’ school and business connections) and use 
Bourdieu’s theory of social-cultural reproduction to explain ways in which so¬ 
cial capital acts to serve the reproduction of social inequalities (e.g., Ra, 2011). 

There is a difference between Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s conceptuali¬ 
sation of social capital. Coleman’s concept of social capital encompasses the 
quality of relationship/association within the family and beyond the family. 
Unlike Coleman, Bourdieu sees quality relationships within the family (e.g., 
the support and participation of parents in common activities with children/ 
students) as cultural capital and does not place them in social capital. Accord¬ 
ing to Bourdieu, social capital encompasses the totality of resources that stem 
from belonging to groups beyond the family, enabling all members to use the 
collective capital. The difference between Bourdieu and Coleman is further evi¬ 
dent in that Bourdieu finds the level of parental education to be an aspect of 
cultural capital, while Coleman sees it as a measure of the human capital of the 
family. Furthermore, when referring to the family as cultural capital, Bourdieu 
does not take into consideration the family’s structure (presence of both par¬ 
ents, number of siblings, etc.), while this is included in Coleman’s concept of 
social capital. Nor does Bourdieu’s approach to social capital include the social 
networks that are accessible to individuals as members of particular organisa¬ 
tions (schools, colleges). However, the qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
relationships in particular organisations are, according to Bourdieu, encom¬ 
passed in the concept of institutional habitus (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1990). In¬ 
stitutional habitus reflects the roles of an organisation’s members, as well as 
the institutionalised rules that create a common cognitive system (Khanchel 
& Ben Kahla, 2013) and represents the link between an individual’s behaviour 
and the social structure (Emirbayer & Johnson, 2008). In her research, Doolan 
(2009) included the number of students in a particular programme of study 
and the communication of students with teachers as aspects of institutional 
habitus, which Coleman would refer to as aspects of the college’s social capital. 
Followers of Bourdieu’s approach imply a broad spectrum of variables under 
the notion of institutional habitus, as it includes the internal and external world 
of the individual, the objective and subjective aspects (Myers, 2005). Some au¬ 
thors find Bourdieu’s concept of habitus (including institutional habitus) to be 
complex and ambiguous, which accounts for it being difficult to implement 
(Sulivan, 2002). The concept of habitus has been used within the framework 
of ethnographic studies (Horvat & Antonio, 1999; Reay et al., 2001), showing 
a significant relationship with educational achievements, which points to the 
relevance of its development and use in research in the area of education. Fur¬ 
thermore, Bourdieu claims that relationships between people do not differ only 
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in quality and quantity, but that their specificities are reflected in the extent 
of a persons possession of cultural and economic capital within a network of 
acquaintances. In other words, the individual’s network of acquaintances need 
not be very broad but may include richer and more notable people, resulting in 
the resources of social capital at the individual’s disposal being more efficient. 
For this individual, social institutions, such as schools and colleges, contribute 
to the creation of social inequality, as they support the culture of the dominant 
class by helping it to convert its cultural capital into wealth (Haralambos & 
Holborn, 2002). 

Bourdieu’s theory focuses more on the socioeconomic status and cul¬ 
tural capital of an individual in attaining educational achievements than on his/ 
her social capital; the latter is therefore much less elaborated in Bourdieu’s work 
than in that of Coleman. What stands in favour of Bourdieu is the fact that eco¬ 
nomic capital is significantly and positively related to educational achievements 
(Baranovic, Jugovic & Puzic, 2013; Bidwell & Friedkin, 1988; Portes, Fernandez- 
Kelly & Flaller, 2009; Puzic, Doolan & Dolenec, 2006). Authors who follow 
Bourdieu’s approach claim that differences in the possession of social capital 
by an individual are a result of differences in possessing economic capital (e.g., 
Bruen, 2014); however, very little research has managed to confirm the notion 
that social capital is a mechanism through which social inequalities are repro¬ 
duced (Tzanakis, 2011). Doolan (2009) concluded that certain aspects of social 
capital (e.g., parents’ friends) play a role in supporting social mobility, which 
is not characteristic of the theory of socio-cultural reproduction. Bruen (2014) 
established that aspects of social capital include resources whose use enables 
the social mobility of students. Douglas Martin (2010) also states that particular 
forms of cultural and social capital are available to all regardless of social status. 
Furthermore, research has been unable to establish the support of members of 
a dominant class through the inadvertent and conscious behaviour of teach¬ 
ers as agents (Goldthorpe, 2007). Goldthorpe (2007) points to the existence 
of differences between the source (“wild”) and modified (“tamed”) approach 
to Bourdieu, where the former is a follower of Bourdieu’s original standpoint 
and the latter encompasses various modifications of his theoretical foundation. 
On the most part, empirical studies have not supported the approach based 
on Bourdieu’s source conceptualisation (Tzanakis, 2011); however, they have 
managed to support the modified approach to using Bourdieu’s theory, whose 
authors acknowledge the role of social capital in enabling social mobility, thus 
distancing themselves from Bourdieu’s original theoretical model. 
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An integrative approach 

Despite the numerous studies that combine Coleman’s and Bourdieu’s 
approach in the use of social capital (e.g., Pishghadam & Zabihi, 2orr) and in 
discussion of research results, only a small number of researchers explicitly 
state that they have implemented this approach. There are few authors (e.g., Ho, 
2003) in the area of the sociology of education who state that they have actu¬ 
ally combined Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s approach in their research. Authors 
who combine Coleman and Bourdieu actually create their own theoretical and 
methodological concepts for questioning the relationship between social capi¬ 
tal and educational achievements. For example, Pishghadam and Zabihi (2011) 
investigate social capital available within the family and beyond the family, 
as well as researching the family’s structure; however, the social capital of the 
family also encompasses cultural capital in Bourdieu’s sense (involvement in 
cultural practices and possession of cultural goods), while the level of parents’ 
education is isolated as a separate variable. Nonetheless, relevant literature (e.g., 
Pusztai, 2014) often poses the question as to whether it is justified to integrate 
such concepts, considering they have emerged on entirely divergent founda¬ 
tions: Bourdieu’s theoretical approach serves to explain social inequality and 
is close to Marxist theory, whereas Coleman’s approach emphasises individual 
potentials and is close to Durkheim’s theoretical roots. We are of the opinion 
that Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s concepts can, in fact, be integrated, as they in¬ 
volve complementary definitions of social capital, but the implementation 
should be handled in a manner that involves all of the key parameters of both 
Bourdieu and Coleman, with adequate distinction. For example, social capital 
can be implemented in a way that includes relationships within the family, the 
community and educational institutions, as well as relationships with friends, 
parents’ friends, etc. In this way, Coleman’s aspects of social capital are com¬ 
bined with those of Bourdieu. The theoretical and methodological justification 
for such approaches already exists, as authors using an integrated approach 
have established their approaches so as to overcome the shortcomings of both 
Coleman’s and Bourdieu’s models (Burt; r997; Lin, 2001). 

Following this line of thought, a network approach to researching social 
capital is presently being developed. One of the most frequent forms of net¬ 
work analysis in network approaches is the model of ego-network, which stems 
from the individual agent in the system, regardless of whether it involves an 
individual, family or company (Babovic, 2005). A chain method reveals all of 
the agents with which the starting agent has direct relationships, as well as the 
relationships between these agents. Taking a structural approach, it is assumed 
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that agents within a network do not behave according to personal attitudes, 
norms and individual characteristics, but according to their position within 
the network structure. This allows for an analysis of horizontal and vertical 
differences in possessing the social capital and social resources that are avail¬ 
able to an individual within particular organisations, as well as beyond these 
organisations. Furthermore, the merging of Coleman’s and Bourdieu’s theories 
is far more frequent when researching social capital as a characteristic of insti¬ 
tutions; for example, in researching an organisation’s efficiency (Svendsen & Sv- 
endsen, 2004; Tierney, 2006). Tierney’s (2006) social capital of an organisation 
is viewed through Coleman’s concept of social capital, which consists of all of 
the internal relationships possessed by a particular group (including common 
norms and values). It also encompasses relationships beyond the organisation 
(more common to Bourdieu’s understanding of social capital, which is not re¬ 
lated to the norms and values of a group) and relates them to an individual’s 
achievements in an organisation and the efficiency of the entire organisation. 
Analogous to this, the social capital of educational institutions and their influ¬ 
ence on the educational achievements of an individual can be viewed from the 
same perspective. 

Conclusion 

By examining Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s approaches in researching 
relationships between social capital and educational achievements, it can be 
concluded that both approaches have advantages while also demonstrating se¬ 
rious limitations (Tzanaki, 2013). Coleman is primarily criticised on account 
of his theory failing to explain differences in the possession of social capital 
by individuals of different social backgrounds. However, it has proven to be 
rather efficient in explaining differences between individuals of a similar social 
background. Thus, the theory of rational action, whose fundamental concep¬ 
tual means is social capital, functions successfully when homogenous groups 
of sample participants are in question (homogenous with respect to socioeco¬ 
nomic status). For example, if the relationship between social capital and en¬ 
rolment of students in private and public universities is being researched, it is 
likely that the economic and cultural capital of the parents will play a more sig¬ 
nificant role than social capital. However, if we are investigating the educational 
achievements of students who are studying fee-free in a particular programme 
(e.g., teacher education), it is more likely that the differences in educational 
achievements will, for the most part, depend on the possession of social capi¬ 
tal. In terms of advantages, Coleman’s theory of social capital is successfully 
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implemented in the majority of quantitative research; thus, its validity could be 
tested without including ethnographic studies. Moreover, Coleman’s approach 
enables an analysis of relationships within the family, away from the family 
and in particular social institutions (communities, organisations) under one 
concept, i.e., the concept of social capital, which further simplifies the concep¬ 
tualisation and execution of research based on this approach. 

On the other hand, Bourdieu’s original theory is much broader and 
more elaborated, which is both an advantage and a drawback. The majority of 
quantitative studies founded on Bourdieu’s conceptualisation of social capital 
have not consistently and unambiguously supported the theory of social re¬ 
production (Tzanakis, 2011). Furthermore, empirical research has shown that 
it is rather difficult to clearly operationalise the concepts of habitus and field, 
which are very important for the research and understanding of the relation¬ 
ship between social capital and educational achievements. Accordingly, when 
Bourdieu’s theory of sociocultural reproduction is tested in the area of educa¬ 
tion, the use of mixed research methods, both qualitative and quantitative, is 
recommended. The theory itself is more suitable for explaining differences in 
the educational achievements of individuals in highly differentiated societies 
(Grossman, 2013), or in cases where there are discernible differences in socio¬ 
economic and socio-cultural status of the participants in the sample. Critics 
of Bourdieu reject his theory, as it is not supported by numerous studies, par¬ 
ticularly quantitative research. Moreover, Bourdieu’s standpoints are consid¬ 
ered outdated, while his concepts prove to be useless in research on educational 
achievements. The significance of his theory is only acknowledged in the theo¬ 
retical explanations of empirical results, particularly when discussing habitus 
and field (Sullivan, 2002). Coleman’s theory is also subject to criticism. It is said 
to be overly optimistic (Tzanakis, 2013). However, the fact that research results 
do not always confirm the basic premises of the theoretical perspectives does 
not mean that the concepts, theory and methodology proposed by Coleman 
and Bourdieu are epistemologically questionable. Quite the opposite: research 
showing that social capital is a means of social mobility proves that the theory 
of rational actions functions, regardless of the fact that such findings are the 
result of research based on Bourdieu’s conceptual foundation, whose starting 
point is a different theoretical approach, i.e., the theory of social reproduction. 
A similar situation occurs with research using Coleman’s conceptual frame¬ 
work of the theory of rational action (including social mobility), which can 
prove that social inequalities are reproduced. 

In addition to these cases, there are studies that simultaneously confirm 
the activity of both Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s theories (Ho, 2013). Ho (2013) 
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explains the relevance of self-respect in children and its role in attaining edu¬ 
cational success. In so doing, she emphasises how research results indicate that 
economic and cultural capital are significantly related to children’s self-respect, 
i.e., educational achievements, leading to the conclusion that social background 
is a precondition for educational achievements and thus enables social repro¬ 
duction. However, social capital (measured according to the degree of parental 
involvement in a child’s education) shows a stronger relationship between self- 
respect and educational achievements, making the quality of the parent-child 
relationship responsible for social mobility, as its influence on education is far 
stronger than the influence of other capital. As such, research indicates that 
particular capital promotes the reproduction of social inequalities, while other 
capital promotes social mobility. 

It can be said that Coleman’s and Bourdieu’s theoretical approaches and 
concepts that serve research of the relationship between social capital and edu¬ 
cational achievements have not been discredited, as they are very successfully 
used in numerous current studies. It seems justifiable to use Coleman’s and 
Bourdieu’s concepts either independently or in combination. In so doing, it is 
quite logical that various uses of social capital result in various research results. 
For example, in testing the empirical model of social capital of Bourdieu and 
Coleman on the same sample (3,000 participants), Grossman (2013) concluded 
that both models are valid. He also established that the level of possession of 
social capital operationalised according to Coleman does not differentiate be¬ 
tween social layers and ethnic groups, but differs with respect to racial belong¬ 
ing, while Bourdieu’s model indicates differences in social capital between in¬ 
dividuals of different class, race and ethnic affiliation. On the other hand, even 
differently operationalised concepts of social capital can lead to similar results. 
For example, social capital operationalised in research according to Bourdieu’s 
concept can be positively related to social mobility, as is evident in research 
of social capital relying on Coleman’s concept of social capital. Vice versa, re¬ 
search on social capital operationalised according to Coleman indicates that 
social capital can function as a means of social reproduction of society, which is 
in accordance with Bourdieu’s approach. In discussing research that combines 
both Bourdieu’s and Coleman’s approach, it is evident that its limitations lie in 
an insufficient elaboration of the theory on which the integration is founded. 
In research to date, this integration has consisted of fragments of the theoreti¬ 
cal perspectives of both Coleman and Bourdieu. In this context, it is crucial 
to mention that alternative approaches aiming to overcome the limitations of 
both theories are being developed, such as the network approach to researching 
social capital. 
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The present overview could therefore contribute to the establishment of 
a theoretical context for the empirical scrutiny and explanation of the impact of 
social capital on the educational achievements of individuals. 
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